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And  from  that  memorable  night  until  the  dog  I had  loved  the  lonely  trapper  of  Caucomgomoc. 

fe  LIGHTS  on  LINCOLN’S  3 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Wayne' Whipple 


THERE  have  been  many  disputes  as  to 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  Gettys- 
burg speech,  but  in  1894  Colonel  Nicolay, 
one  of  President  Lincoln’s  private  secreta- 
ries, published  facsimiles  that  proved,  beyond 
doubt,  that  most  of  the  little  speech  was  written 
before  the  President  left  the  White  House. 

A year  later,  Noah  Brooks,  a Washington 
newspaper  correspondent  and  a friend  of  Lin- 
coln, related  an  anecdote  in  corroboration. 
When  he  and  the  President,  he  said,  were  on 
their  way  to  a photog- 
rapher’s on  the  Sunday 
before  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  delivered,  Mr. 

Lincoln  showed  him  the 
printer’s  proofs  of  Edward 
Everett’s  oration,  and 
laughingly  quoted  the  fa- 
miliar sentiment: 

"Solid  men  of  Boston,  make 
no  long  orations!” 

Then  he  expressed  his 
sincere  appreciation  of  Mr. 

Everett’s  thoughtfulness 
in  sending  his  address  be- 
forehand to  him,  in  order 
that  their  minds  might  not 
by  any  chance  run  in  the 
same  channel  at  Gettys- 
burg. “ No  danger  of 
that,”  he  concluded,  with  a shrug,  “for  my 
speech  will  be  short,  short,  short!” 

“Then  you  have  written  yours?”  asked  Mr. 
Brooks. 

“Yes,  it’s  written— but  not  finished.” 

On  the  train  to  Gettysburg,  the  President 
had  no  opportunity  to  write  anything— the 
conversation,  the  greetings,  and  the  question- 
ings that  ordinary  courtesy  required  him  to 
undergo,  combined  with  the  rocking  and  jolt- 
ing of  the  train,  rendered  writing  virtually 
impossible. 

Accounts  differ,  also,  as  to  the  time  of  Edward 
Everett's  arrival  at  Gettysburg.  One  account 
says  that,  after  Mr.  Everett  had  had  the  date 


JACOB  AND  LYDIA. 


Gordon  called  him  in  a low,  gentle  voice,  he  I himself  died,  at  the  time  of  the  great  storm,  being  slowly  fanned  by  the  President  of  the 
crossed  the  threshold  in  perfect  confidence,  years  later,  he  loved  Gordon  Low  as  once  he  United  States!  That  was  too  much  for  the 

plain,  shrinking  woman  from  Ephrata. 

“I  feel— better— now,  I— vant  to— go  back  to 
my  Yacop ! ” she  gasped,  as  she  looked  ap- 
pealingly into  Mr.  Lincoln’s  kind,  reassuring 
eyes.  And  she  emphasized  by  a gesture  her 
wish  to  retire  from  her  conspicuous  position. 

“Oh,  now,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  “you're  all  right.  Stay 
just  where  you  are— right  here 
beside  me.  It  was  all  I could 
do  to  pull  you  up  out  of  that 
crowd,  and  I’m  sure  I couldn’t 
stick  you  back  again!” 

And  Lydia,  seeming  to  forget 
all  about  the  ten  thousand  pairs 
of  eyes  gazing  at  her,  sat  con- 
tentedly there,  “high  and  lifted 
up,”  looking  down  now  and 
then  at  her  poor,  tired  hus- 
band, while  the  periods  of  Ed- 
ward Everett's  two-hour  ora- 
tion rose  and  fell  in  measured 
cadences  over  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,  which  no  longer 
noticed  the  little  woman  on 
the  stage. 

The  crowd  soon  began  to 
grow  restless.  Some  of  the  men  began  to  work 
their  way  out.  Young  Henry  Jacobs,  the 
admirer  of  Edward  Everett,  improved  this 
opportunity  to  edge  up  closer  to  the  platform. 

“I  doubt  if  one-third  of  those  present/'  said 
Doctor  Jacobs,  fifty  years  afterward,  “could 
hear  the  speakers  that  day.  I could  hear  Mr. 
Everett  distinctly  only  after  I had  made  my 
way  to  the  front.  I thought  he  spoke  almost 
too  easily— making  it  quite 
evident  that  he  had  com- 
mitted his  oration  to  mem- 
ory. There  were  three 
introductions  to  this  ad- 
dress, and  several  ‘false 
alarms'  before  its  close; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had 
read  the  proofs,  knew 
when  the  end  was  ap- 
proaching, for  he  began 
to  reach  for  his  own  speech 
when  he  heard  Mr.  Everett 
pronounce,  in  round  tones : 
“ ‘And  now,  friends,  fel- 
low citizens  of  Gettysburg 
and  Pennsylvania,  and 
| you  from  remoter  states, 
- let  me  again,  as  we  part, 
invoke  your  benediction 
on  these  honored  graves. ' 

‘ ‘ While  Mr.  Everett  went 
on  with  the  closing  words 
of  his  oration,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  from  his 
pocket  a crumpled  leaf  or  two,  slowly  put 
his  spectacles  down  near  the  end  of  his 
nose,  and  began  to  study  the  paper  intently, 
with  the  air  of  a boy  who  hasn’t  quite  learned 
his  lesson  and  is  about  to  be  called  upon  to 
recite.  Having  run  through  his  own  brief 
address,  he  again  regarded  Mr.  Everett  with 
profound  attention  over  the  rims  of  his  glasses, 
as  he  mechanically  stuffed  his  crumpled  man- 
uscript back  into  a capacious  inside  pocket, 
where  it  seemed  to  lie 
forgotten,  while  the  dis- 
tinguished orator  con- 
cluded. 

“Of  course  there  was 
‘ prolonged  applause  ’ 
after  such  a prolonged 
oration.  Then  a hymn, 
composed  by  Mr.  B.  B. 

French  of  Gettysburg, 
was  sung.  It  was  a 
creditable  poem.  While 
we  were  singing  the  five 
stanzas  of  this  dirge,  the 
President’s  anxiety 
about  his  speech  was 
again  manifest,  and  he 
stood  conning  his  man- 
uscript with  furtive 
glances  over  his  glasses, 
which  were  still  perched 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

When  the  time  for  his  address  came,  he 
stepped  forth,  proudly  erect  except  for  the 
slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  felt 
all  the  weight  of  tiie  solemn  responsibility  of 
the  occasion  resting  upon  them.  He  paused, 
and  braced  himself  during  the  applause  that 
greeted  him. 

“At  first  his  voice  sounded  a little  strained 
and  high-pitched,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  throw 
his  words  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd.  He 
held  in  his  right  hand  the  manuscript  that  he 
had  brought  from  the  White  House,  and  the 
single  page  of  bluish  paper  on  which  he  had 
penciled  his  closing  words  at  Mr.  Wills’s. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  address  I noticed  that 
he  held  the  pages  straight  down  in  front  of 
him,  tightly  grasped  at  each  side,  as  if  they 
were  a slate.  He  seemed  unconsciously  to  be 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  wrinkles.  He 
glanced  at  them  perfunctorily ; I do  not  think 
he  really  saw  the  words  written  on  them. 
When  he  came  to  the  clauses,  ‘that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,’  he  emphasized  the  words  ‘of,’  ‘by,’ 
and  ‘for’  with  a stiff  yet  sweeping  bend  of 
his  body,  holding  the  manuscript  rigidly  in 


substantial  of  these  is  that  I have  no  speech 
to  make  ! [Laughter.]  In  my  position,  it  is 
somewhat  important  that  I should  not  say  any 
foolish  things. ' 

“A  voice  from  the  crowd:  '•If  you  can  help 
It ! ' 

“Mr.  Lincoln  turned  quickly,  and  laughed 
at  this  sally,  and  went  on,  by  way  of  reply : ‘It 
very  often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help 
it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all ! [Laughter.  ] Be- 
lieving that  is  my  present  condition  this 
evening,  I must  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further. ' 

“ The  assembled  people  were 
mightily  pleased  with  this  humorous 
substitute  for  a speech.  He  had 
said  nothing,  but  he  had  said  it  well. 
They  moved  laughingly  away,  happy 
in  seeing  him  and  hearing  his  voice.  ” 
Thursday,  November  19,  1863, 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  became, 
as  warm  as  a day  in  Indian  summer. 
The  procession  began  to  form.  The 
President  appeared,  all 
in  black,  except  for  his 
white  gloves,  and  with 
the  tall  hat,  which 
added  to  the  effect  of 
his  height.  He  had 
put  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  speech, 
and  carried  the  completed  copy 
in  his  pocket. 

The  people,  early  and  alert, 
crowded  round,  in  order  to  shake 
hands  with  him;  they  quickly 
soiled  his  white  gloves,  but  never 
ruffled  his  temper  in  the  least. 

His  horse  happened  to  be  an 
unusually  low-bodied  creature,  so 
that  when  Lincoln’s  great  boots  ' 
were  not  in  the  stirrups  they 
nearly  touched  the  ground.  The 
inevitable  wag  in  the  crowd  no- 
ticed it,  and  cried  out: 

“Say,  Father  Abraham,  if  she 


HE  REGARDED  MR.  EVERETT 
WITH  PROFOUND  ATTENTION 
OVER  THE  RIMS  OF  HIS  GLASSES. 


of  the  exercises  postponed  nearly  a month  to  goes  to  run  away  with  yer,  you  jest  stand  up 
suit  his  own  convenience,  he  delayed  the  pro- 1 on  the  ground  and  let  'er  go!” 
ceedings  by  not  reaching  the  town  until  after  j Although  the  newspapers  reported  that  the 
the  hour  set  for  the  speaking  to  begin.  But ' procession  started  promptly,  there  were  nu- 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  dean  of  the  Philadelphia  merous  delays,  and  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock 


Theological  Seminary  at  Mount  Airy,  proves 
that  this  statement  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  a young  man  then,  living  in 
Gettysburg,  where  his  father,  Michael  Jacobs, 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Pennsylvania 
College. 

“I  saw  Mr.  Everett  in  the  little  station  on 
Carlisle  Street  the  evening  before  the  exercises 
at  the  cemetery,”  says  Doctor  Jacobs.  “He 
was  waiting  to  welcome  the  President  and  his 
friends.  I was  about  as  much  interested  in 
Edward  Everett,  just  then,  as  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself,  for  Everett  had  been  a member 
of  Congress,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  min- 
ister to  England,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
Secretary  of  State,  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  candidate  of  the  ‘Constitutional 
Union’  party  in  1860  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  he  was  recognized  as 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  day— in  America,  at 
least.  The  aristocratic  features  and  beautiful, 
wavy  silver  hair  of  Edward 
Everett,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  faces  of  the  crowd  waiting 
that  evening  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent’s special  train  pull  in,  made 
a strong  appeal  to  my  youthful 
mind. 

“The  train  came  late.  We  all 
followed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  David  Wills  — on 
the  corner  of  ‘the  Diamond,'  as 
the  principal  square  was  called. 

There  was  a band,  of  course, 
which  serenaded  the  President, 
but  the  people  were  thought- 
lessly impatient.  They  did  not 
allow  time  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  to  partake  of 
supper. 

‘ * But,  whether  he  had  supped 
or  not,  the  President’s  tall  form  soon  appeared. 
I can  see  him  now,  as  he  came  out  and  stood 
on  the  front  steps,  with  his  whimsical,  good- 
natured  smile,  to  comply  with  our  demand  for 
a speech— by  not  making  one ! 

“ *1  appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens,'  he 
began,  in  high-pitched,  resonant  tones, ‘merely 
to  thank  you  for  this  compliment.  The  infer- 
ence is  a very  fair  one  that  you  would  hear 
from  me  for  a little  while,  at  least,  were  I to 
commence  to  make  a speech.  I do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so — and 
for  several  substantial  reasons.  The  most 


before  the  exercises  at  the  cemetery  began. 
Among  those  who  found  a good  place  near  the 
speakers'  platform  were  a plainly  dressed 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  fanner,  Jacob,  and  his 
wife,  Lydia,  who  had  driven  over  from  Ephrata 
the  day  before.  They  had  come,  bright  and 
early,  and  taken  their  stand  directly  in  fiont 
of  tbe  platform.  The  crowd  increased  during 
the  forenoon,  until  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  about  fifteen  thousand  people  present. 
Of  course  there  was  a good  deal  of  crowding 
and  jostling,  and  Jacob  and  Lydia  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  their  places.  With  all  the 
pushing  and  pulling,  and  the  weary  waiting 
in  the  warm  siln,  they  agreed  that  they  were 
more  tired  than  if  they  had  worked  all  day  in 
a hayfield. 

The  coming  of  the  procession  and  the  seating 
of  the  dignitaries  at  last  diverted  their  atten- 
tion. Lydia  watched  the  President  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  rocking-chair  that  some  one, 
knowing  his  preference, 
had  provided  for  him. 
While  Lydia  stood 
watching  the  President, 
everything  grew  black 
before  her  eyes,  and  she 
began  to  have  the  hor- 
rible sensations  known 
only  to  those  who  have 
felt  themselves  fainting 
in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense crowd. 

‘ ‘A  woman  has 
fainted!”  she  heard  a 
voice  out  of  chaos  ex- 
claim. There  was  some 
confusion,  and  the 
crowd,  instead  of  giving 
her  more  room,  pressed 
in  round  her,  and  made 
it  impossible  for  her  husband,  or  anyone  near, 
to  lend  her  a helping  hand.  Above  this 
crowding  and  confusion,  she  heard  a high, 
clear  voice  call  in  tones  of  gentle  command, 
“Here,  hand  that  woman  up  to  me!  Let  me 
get  hold  of  her.  ” 

She  felt  the  firm,  strong  hands  seize  her  arms, 
and  she  was  lifted  up— it  seemed  to  her— out 
of  all  her  troubles. 

When  Lydia  regained  consciousness,  she 
found  herself  leaning  back  in  that  rocking- 
chair  on  the  platform,  and  felt  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  riveted  upon  her,  while  she  was 


IE  WAS  BEING  SLOWLY  FANNED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  T 


THE  HAPPY  OLD  COBBLER 
MARCHED  PROUDLY  THROUGH 
THE  STREETS  OF  GETTYSBURG 


both  hands,  with  his  arms  straight  down 
before  him,  and  bowing  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  and  to  the  front,  as  he  pronounced  the 
three  prepositions.  Then  he  drew  himself  up 
to  his  immense  height,  and  stood  grandly 
erect,  with  amis  outstretched,  as  he  impres- 
sively uttered  the  final  words,  1 shall  not— 
perish— from— the  earth.  ’ 

“The  people  applauded  this,  of  course  — 
they  had  already  inter- 
rupted him  several  times 
during  his  two-minute  ad- 
dress; but  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  President 
take  his  seat  so  soon.  They 
did  not  realize  that  his  part 
was  only  to  consecrate  the 
ground  as  a national  ceme- 
tery. Many  of  those  who 
had  gone  away  during  Mr. 
Everett’s  oration  were  re- 
turning to  hear,  if  possible, 
what  the  President  had  to 
say.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  ap- 
proval during  Lincoln's 
address,  or  after  it,  that  day. 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
stood  up  and  repeated  the 
multiplication  table,  they  would  have  greeted 
such  a noble  sentiment  as  ‘nine  times  seven 
are  sixty-three,'  with  enthusiastic  applause! 
Perhaps  they  did  not  appreciate  the  lofty 
beauty  of  the  words  and  sentiments  he  uttered ; 
but  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,— 
he  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  ‘Old  Abe,’  ‘Father 
Abraham, ’—and  that  was  enough  to  insure 
him  a grand  ovation  from  all,  whether  they 
heard  his  words  or  not.  There  were  rousing 
cheers  for  the  President,  and  then  cheer  after 
cheer  for  the  governors  of  the  various  states. 

“Not  a train  left  Gettysburg  that  day  until 
the  President's  special  departed  in  the  evening. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  reports  and  stories 
of  the  exercises  at  Gettysburg  do  not  refer  to 
a deed  of  kindness  and  patriotism  that  was 
highly  characteristic  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
That  afternoon  there  was  a service  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  decided 
to  attend,  and  invited  Secretary  Seward  to 
accompany  him. 

‘ ‘ The  President  had.heard  of  old  John  Burns 
of  Gettysburg,  a cobbler  who,  on  the  Sunday 
of  the  battle,  went  into  the  fight  in  his  Sunday 
clothes — an  ancient  blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, and  a big  white  hat.  He  was  not  a man 
of  few  words,  as  the  ballad  by  Bret  Harte 
describes  him,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Indeed, 
he  used  to  talk  so  ‘big’  that  his  neighbors 
were  surprised  at  his  courage  when  he  proved 
it.  He  was  wounded  three  times,  but  remained 
in  the  fight  to  the  finish. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  John  Burns,  and  the 
happy  old  cobbler  marched  proudly  through 
the  streets  of  Gettysburg  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  one  arm,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
other.  It  was  a kind  and  thoughtful  act  on 
the  part  of  Lincoln,  who  meant  to  honor  all 
the  humbler  heroes  in  the  person  of  old  John 
Burns.” 

No  one  really  appreciated  the  Gettysburg 
Address  the  day  it  was  delivered. 
Mr.  Lincoln  disparaged  it  himself, 
saying  to  a friend,  ‘ ‘ It  won't  scour, 
Lamon,  it  won’t  scour,”  meaning 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  compliments 
he  was  receiving,  the  varnish,  or 
veneer,  would  wear  off  in  time. 

One  of  the  first  to  understand  its 
worth  was  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  man  who  was  too  busy  to  go  to 
hear  it  delivered— obstinate,  obdu- 
rate, and  often  insulting  Stanton. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  related  that  when  he 
went  to  the  Secretary  of  War’s 
room  on  the  day  after  the  Gettys- 
burg celebration,  Stanton  asked : 
“Have  you  seen  these  Gettys- 
burg speeches?  The  people  will 
be  delighted  with  them.  Edward 
Everett  has  made  a speech  that 
will  make  many  columns  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Mr.  Lincoln’s  perhaps  fifty 
lines.  Everett’s  is  the  speech  of  a scholar. 
It  is  elegant,  and  it  is  learned ; but  Lincoln’s 
speech  will  be  read  by  a thousand  men  where 
one  reads  Everett's,  and  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  anybody’s  speeches  are  remem- 
bered who  speaks  the  English  language.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  far  from  realizing  the 
eternal  pervasiveness  of  that  “ neat  little 
speech”  of  his,  although  he  had  to  write  and 
rewrite  it  for  fairs  and  other  enterprises  to 
raise  money  for  the  soldiers.  Indeed,  no  one 
even  now  comprehends  its  “cosmic  energy.” 

A lady  who  lives  in  a suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia tells  of  a memorable  Fourth  of  July  she 
spent  in  Athens  almost  fifty  years  after  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

“We  came  up  the  Acropolis,”  she  says, 
“after  following  the  old  path  the  Athenian 
warriors  took  as  they  went  to  fight  the  Persians 
in  the  naval  Battle  of  Salamis.  From  the  hill 
we  could  even  see  the  green  island  of  Salamis 
stretching  away  to  the  west.  The  air  was 
clear,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
tomb  of  Socrates  near  by.  The  scene  was  so 
inspiring  that  a brilliant  and  learned  professor 
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of  Greek  stood  before  us,  and  delivered  Peri- 
cles’ grand  Funeral  Oration— that  from  which 
Edward  Everett  quoted  on  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  more  than  two  thousand  years 
after  it  was  originally  delivered. 

“Then  a superb-looking  colonel  from  Ken- 
tucky came  forth,  and  recited  the  chapter 
giving  Paul’s  sermon  on  Mars  Hill,— the  very 
height  upon  which  we  then  stood,— declaring 
to  the  Athenians  the  one  true  God  who  was 
still  unknown  to  them,  in  spite  of  all  their 
learning  and  loftiness  of  spirit. 

“After  he  had  stepped  down,  we  lingered 


there  in  silence.  Everyone  seemed  loath  to 
move  or  to  speak,  and  then  a lawyer  from 
Chicago  stepped  upon  a block  of  marble,  and 
impressively  and  lovingly,  as  the  Greatheart  of 
the  White  House  must  have  spoken  it  himself, 
repeated  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 

“ There,  under  that  transparent  Grecian 
sky,  with  the  clear,  golden  light  shimmering 
and  illumining  the  lovely  scene,  investing 
everything  with  ‘the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,  ’ we  began  to  understand  how  that 
one  simple  speech  was  the  utterance  of  a lofty 
theme  for  all  climes,  and  all  ages.” 
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NO  school  for  three  whole  days,  and  the 
skating  good  I What  luck  I We  hardly 
ever  get  firm  ice  so  early  I”  cried  Isabel, 
exultantly,  as  the  family  gathered  round  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  table.  “The  moon  is 
full ; so  we  must  build  a big  bonfire,  and  skate 
every  night,”  she  added.  Her  eyes  danced 
with  anticipation. 

“Isabel  Hornaby,”  exclaimed  Edith,  eying 
her  sister  disapprovingly,  “when  are  you  going 
to  begin  making  your  Christmas  presents?” 
“Bother  Christmas  I”  snapped  Isabel,  with 
a frown  of  impatience. 

“Scrooge  1 Scrooge  I”  taunted  Billie. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  care ! Christmas  is  a bother. 
Arnolds  are  not  going  to  give  any  pres- 
ents at  all.  They  believe  in  a sane 
Christmas.  ” 

At  the  mention  of  the  Arnolds,  every 
face  round  the  table,  except  Isabel’s, 
hardened. 

“A  sane  Christmas  I”  cried  Billie, 
indignantly.  “Next  thing  you  know 
they’ll  be  talking  about  a sane  Thanks- 
giving, and  passing  laws  to  keep  a fellow 
from  eating  turkey  and  mince  pie  for  fear 
it  should  make  him  sick.” 

“I  think  the  Arnolds  are  right,”  de- 
clared Isabel,  loftily,  ignoring  Billie's 
remarks.  “Think  of  the  money  and  the 
time  that  is  wasted  every  year,  and  the 
hurry  and  worry,  just  when  everyone 
ought  to  be  happiest  and  serenest  My 
school  work  is  much  heavier  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  I haven’t  time  to  make 
a lot  of  trumpery  things  that  no  one 
wants  after  they  are  done.  I’m  not 
going  to  do  it.  You  needn’t  give  me  a 
thing.  ” 

Edith  started,  flushed,  and  cast  a 
troubled  glance  round  the  table.  She 
made  all  her  Christmas  gifts  herself. 

“The  Christmas  excitement  interferes 
with  your  school  work  before  vacation 
and  after,”  Isabel  went  on.  “Kate  Arnold 
says  she  dreads  Christmas  more  every  year.” 
“Kate  Arnold,  fiddlesticks  I”  piped  Billie, 
with  a grin.  “Harry  Arnold,  you  mean.” 
Isabel  blushed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  mortification.  Ernest  leaned  forward,  and 
glared  at  Billie. 

‘ 1 That's  enough  of  that,  young  man  I”  he  said. 
Then  he  went  on,  quietly,  “Isabel  is  right  about 
the  work.  It  was  all  I could  stagger  under  last 
year,  and  they  have  added  two  courses.  ’ ’ 
Isabel  had  begim  to  smile  gratefully,  when 
Ernest,  with  his  usual  clumsy  bluntness,  added : 
“I  don’t  think  much  of  those  snobbish 
Arnolds,  though.” 

Isabel  flushed.  “You  must  think  they  care 
for  your  opinion  I”  she  said,  with  a sneer. 

Her  expression  and  tone  cut  like  the  lash  of 
a whip,  and  every  member  of  the  little  circle 
seemed  to  feel  the  sting  of  her  words.  There 
was  an  awkward  silence. 

The  Arnolds,  who  were  newcomers  in  the 
community,  had  had  unusual  advantages  in 
the  way  of  education  and  travel.  Isabel  had 
become  intimate  at  school  with  Kate  Arnold, 
and  had  been  made  welcome  at  the  Arnold 
house.  Her  family  had  refused  to  worship  by 
proxy,  and  had  resented  more  and  more  the 
frequent  quotations  from  the  Arnolds  that 
spiced  Isabel's  conversation. 

Mr.  Hornaby  was  deeply  hurt  by  Isabel’s 
tart  rejoinder.  He  had  always  felt  keenly 
his  lack  of  formal  education.  All  that  a busy 
person  could  do,  unaided,  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  he  had  done ; in  fact,  he  was  very 
well  read.  But  he  was  a sensitive  man,  and 
he  felt  not  only  that  Isabel  compared  him 
unfavorably  with  the  professedly  cultured 
Arnolds,  but  that  she  was  not  entirely  loyal 
to  her  family.  Now  he  was  deeply  wounded. 

“What  shall  we  do  about  Isabel,  Henry?” 
Mrs.  Hornaby  asked,  when  the  young  people 
had  gone  off  to  the  pond  with  their  skates. 

“She  has  a bad  case  of  Arnolditis,  and  it 
will  have  to  run  its  course,”  he  answered. 
“Family  loyalty  can’t  be  forced,  Louise;  and 
we  can  hardly  insist  on  her  making  gifts  for 
us  if  she  doesn’t  feel  inclined  to  do  it.” 

“But  she  doesn't  know  what  her  attitude 
means,  or  where  it  will  lead  her.  She  is  only 
seventeen,  and  what  a blind,  helpless  age  it 
isl  Don’t  you  remember?" 

“I  do  remember,”  replied  Mr.  Hornaby, 


emphatically.  “It  is  not  only  a blind  age— it 
is  a headstrong,  self-sufficient  age  for  us  Horn- 
abys.  You  can't  tell  Isabel  anything.  She 
will  have  to  find  out  for  herself,  and  when 
she  calls  for  help  it  will  be  time  to  rescue 
her.” 

The  young  people  came  in  to  supper  all 
aglow  with  the  cold,  and  in  a high  good  humor. 
Possibly,  if  nothing  more  had  been  said,  the 
tiny  rift  within  the  lute  might  have  been 
mended;  but  Edith  was  a plain-spoken  little 
person,  with  a strong  propensity  for  systema- 
tizing her  own  doings  and  those  of  other  people. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Isabel,  when 
we  have  the  Christmas  tree?”  she  asked. 


moment  with  drooping  head;  then  she  turned 
and  crept  slowly  upstairs.  She  could  not  face 
the  gibes  that  she  fancied  would  greet  her 
return  to  the  fold. 

From  that  moment,  Isabel's  one  aim  was  to 
hide  her  regret.  She  was  almost  obtrusively 
cheerful,  and  did  her  share  of  the  household 
tasks  with  unwonted  promptness.  When  she 
had  finished  her  tasks,  she  retired,  like  a nun 
to  her  cell.  Her  cheeks  lost  a little  of  their 
plumpness,  her  eyes  took  on  a brooding  look, 
and  she  spent  less  time  with  the  Arnolds  than 
she  had  for  months. 

Edith  showed  great  executive  ability. 
Hitherto,  she  had  been  overshadowed  by  her 
elder  sister;  and  although  she  missed  Isabel, 
and  would  gladly  have  welcomed  her  back  to 
the  family  councils,  she  did  enjoy  “bossing 
things,  ” as  she  called  it  The  boys  were  busy 
scouring  the  woods  for  boughs  of  evergreen 
and  mistletoe.  The  Christmas  tree  stood  in 
the  yard,  ready  to  be  brought  in  and  set  up. 
Everyone  was  happy  and  busy,  preparing  for 
the  approaching  holiday.  The  cheerful  fra- 
grance of  evergreen  began  to  fill  the  house 
with  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 

A few  days  before  Christmas,  Billie,  with 
the  air  of  a conspirator,  beckoned  to  Edith 
from  behind  the  woodshed. 

“See  here,”  he  whispered,  “how  much 
longer  are  dad  and  mother  going  to  let  Isabel 
carry  on  like  this?” 

“What  can  they  do  about  it?” 

‘ 4 Do  about  it  ? What  did  chid  do  when  I had 
that  fuss  with  Miss  Anstey,  and  didn't  want 
to  go  back  to  school?” 

“Isabel  is  seventeen,  and  she’s  a girl.  Dad 
says  we  have  to  wait  until  she’s  ready  to  come 
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FINALLY  SHE  GATHERED  UP  HER  BOOKS.  AND  WENT  UPSTAIRS. 


“I  can  go  over  to  the  Arnolds’s,”  Isabel 
replied,  hesitating  almost  imperceptibly. 

“On  Christmas  Eve,  Isabel?”  exclaimed  her 
mother,  anxiously. 

“Why,  mother  dear,  what  is  the  difference? 
I shall  be  here  Christmas  Day  and  help  get 
dinner,  and  we’ll  have  the  jolliest  time  in  the 
world.  ” 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled.  The  Horna- 
bys'  Christmas  spirit  suffered  a serious  chill, 
and,  for  a season,  became  dormant.  It  was 
brought  to  life  by  a chance  remark  of  Billie’s 
one  snowy  evening  early  in  December,  and 
thereafter  it  flourished  bravely.  Isabel,  who 
was  studying  by  the  light  of  the  family  student 
lamp,  was  disturbed  by  the  lively  conversation ; 
finally  she  gathered  up  her  books,  and  went 
upstairs.  The  big  south  window  in  the  hall 
had  a wide,  padded  window  seat,  and  when 
Isabel  had  brought  a table, 
a lamp,  and  her  favorite  chair 
from  her  own  room— behold, 
an  ideal  study,  by  day  or 
night  I 

She  found,  however,  that 
the  buzz  of  voices  from  below 
was  more  tantalizing  than  the 
clamor  she  had  fled  from. 

She  could  not  help  wondering 
what  they  were  saying,  and 
the  sudden  bursts  of  laughter 
set  her  fancy  at  work.  She 
found  it  increasingly  hard  to 
fix  her  mind  on  her  studies. 

In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  lonely  evenings  she 
began  to  realize  what  it  meant 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  family 
councils,  in  which  she  had 
always  taken  a prominent 
part.  Vainly  she  tried  to 
occupy  her  mind  with  her 
work.  Vainly  she  went  over 
Mr.  Arnold’s  arguments,  and  found  no  flaw 
in  them.  The  fact  remained  that  she  was 
lonely  and  unhappy.  The  time  came  when 
she  could  endure  her  isolation  no  longer.  She 
rose,  and  descended  the  stairs;  but  as  she 
placed  her  hand  on  the  door  knob,  Billie’s 
shrill  voice  rang  out,  “It’ll  be  the  jolliest 
Christmas  we  have  ever  had,  and  I guess 
Isabel  will  be  sorry  she  is  out  of  it!”  Her 
hand  slipped  from  the  knob.  She  stood  for  a 


ISABEL  WAS  LOOKING 
THROUGH  THE  FROSTY 
WINDOW. 


to  us.  ” Edith  glanced  round  the  corner  to  see 
whether  anyone  was  within  hearing  distance. 

Billie  shifted  his  ground.  “Well,  see  here, 
can’t  you  talk  to  her?” 

“And  get  my  head  snapped  off?  Not  I.  I 
don't  want  her  if  she  doesn’t  want  me.” 

And  Edith  marched  off  to  feed  the  waiting 
hens. 

When  she  had  gone,  the  mask  of  boyish 
bravado  dropped  from  Billie's  face.  His  lip 
quivered,  and  he  drew  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes.  Secretly,  Billie  adored  Isabel,  and  this 
growing  breach  troubled  his  soul.  He  had 
been  a sickly  child,  and  when  he  had  waked 
and  whimpered  in  the  night,  and  his  tired 
mother  had  failed  to  hear  him,  it  was  Isabel 
that  had  crept  in  to  comfort  him.  It  was 
Isabel  that  had  sung  to  him,  and  told  him 
stories,  and  taught  him  to  read;  and  it  was 
doubtless  partly  owing  to  her 
care  that  he  had  finally  be- 
come a strong,  healthy  boy. 
And  Billie  had  grown  to  have 
for  Isabel  a deep  and  tender 
affection. 

“Mother,  the  Arnolds  are 
gone,”  Edith  announced  at 
noon  of  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, after  Isabel  had  left  the 
table.  “Their  grandmother 
was  coming  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  them,  but  she  wasn’t 
well  enough ; they  went  to  her 
this  morning.” 

4 4 That's  a blow  for  Isabel  I” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Hornaby, 
with  a questioning  look  at 
her  husband,  while  Billie’s 
eyes  lighted  up  hopefully. 
But  just  then  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
golden  moment  passed. 

The  afternoon  was  very 
full.  The  doors  of  the  living  room  were  closed 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  one  by  one,  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  pledged  to 
temporary  blindness,  slipped  in  and  laid  gayly 
wrapped  parcels  beneath  the  boughs  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  There  were  the  usual  last 
things  to  be  done— surreptitious  visits  to  town 
to  be  made,  additional  parcels  to  be  wrapped 
and  tied.  Supper  was  a movable  feast.  Mother 
and  the  girls  had  a little  food  in  the  pantry ; 
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father  and  the  boys  ate  from  a bare  corner  of 
the  kitchen  table.  There  was  no  time  for 
thought;  but  when  the  final  moment  ap- 
proached, and  all  gathered  in  the  dining  room, 
the  gap  in  the  family  circle  was  for  the  first 
time  plainly  noticeable.  Isabel  had  vanished 
without  a word  to  anyone.  They  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other  helplessly,  and  in  that 
moment  of  stress  and  uncertainty,  it  was  Billie 
that  found  his  voice.  He  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  glanced  accusingly 
from  face  to  face. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  huskily,  “aren’t  you 
going  to  call  Isabel?” 

“Call  her!  She  can  come  if  she  wants 
to!"  exclaimed  Edith.  “Did  mother  call 
you,  or  me,  or  Ernest?  She  doesn’t  want  to 
come.  Our  ways  are  not  good  enough  for 
her.” 

Billie’s  chest  heaved.  “Well,  the  rest  of 
you  can  do  as  you  like,”  he  said,  huskily, 
“but  I’m  not  going  in  there  without  Isabel.” 
And  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Hornaby  turned  to  her  husband.  • 
“Henry,”  she  said,  “I'm  going  to  bring 
her  down,  whether  she  wants  to  come  or 
not.” 

“Go  on,  mother,”  said  Mr.  Hornaby,  with 
a whimsical  smile  of  relief.  “If  you  need  any 
help,  call  on  me.  ” 

Mrs.  Hornaby  stole  softly  upstairs.  Isabel 
was  kneeling,  with  her  elbows  on  the  window 
seat  and  her  chin  on  her  hands,  looking  through 
the  frosty  window  up  into  the  sparkling  sky ; 
there  was  something  unutterably  forlorn  in 
her  attitude.  She  was  speaking  softly,  and 
her  mother  crept  nearer  and  listened. 

“When  I look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars; 
Among  them,  majestic,  is  standing 
Sandalphon,  the  angel,  expanding 
His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars.” 

“My  poor  baby  I”  Mrs.  Hornaby  whis- 
pered. She  put  her  arms  gently  round 
Isabel's  neck,  and  pressed  her  cheek 
against  hers.  “My  darling,  aren’t  you 
coming  down?” 

“0  mother!”  Isabel  cried,  with  a sob. 
“I  thought  you  didn't  want  me.  1 was 
so  hateful.” 

“How  could  you  think  that,  dear? 
We  thought  you  preferred  to  spend 
Christmas  Eve  at  the  A molds’s,  and  we 
didn’t  know  they  had  gone  until  a few 
hours  ago.” 

“As  if  that  made  any  difference  to  me  I 
I shouldn't  have  gone  there,  anyway— 
on  Christmas  Eve!  I gave  that  idea  up 
long  ago.” 

“Well,  don’t  cry,  dear.  There  is  always 
a gain  somewhere.  You  have  done  some 
good  studying  and  thinking,  I know.” 

“I  couldn’t  study  much,  but  think  — 
0 mother,  I should  say  I have!  I feel 
ten  years  older,  and  I hope  I shall  never 
be  so  silly  again.  It  isn’t  giving  presents  or 
not  giving  them  that  matters,  but  doing  the 
same  thing  and  doing  it  together.” 

“Yes,  I knew,  and  I wanted  to  tell  you, 
but  father  thought  — ” 

“Dad  thought  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good, 
didn’t  he?”  asked  Isabel.  “He  was  right. 
He  is  always  right.  ” 

“And  about  the  presents,  dear.  You  must 
not  mind  that.  As  you  said  yourself,  it  isn’t 
giving  or  not  giving  that  matters.  What  we 
want  is  yourself.  ” 

Suddenly  Isabel  smiled  through  her  tears. 
She  led  her  mother  to  her  own  room,  and 
opening  a drawer,  displayed  a pile  of  little 
packages,  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  and 
tied  with  red  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Hornaby  went  down  to  the  little  group 
that  waited  in  the  dining  room. 

“Isabel  has  gone  in  to  light  the  candles,” 
she  announced,  with  a calmness  that  she 
plainly  assumed  with  difficulty.  Then  her 
self-restraint  broke.  “Henry,”  she  cried, 
turning  tearful  eyes  on  her  husband,  “the 
poor  child  has  something  for  every  one  of  us  I” 

“Well,”  Ernest  muttered,  in  embarrassment, 
“I  supposed  no  one  else  would  give  her  any- 
thing, and  I bought  her  an  alligator  bag.” 

“I  thought  the  same  thing,”  said  Edith, 
“and  I crocheted  a cap  to  go  with  the  scarf 
and  muff  I had  made  for  her.” 

“Of  course  I have  something  for  her,  so  has 
Billie,  ” said  Mrs.  Hornaby,  with  a look  of  relief. 

“Then  dad’s  the  only  one  that  hasn't  any- 
thing,” said  Billie,  quite  his  impertinent  self 
again. 

“No-o-o,”  drawled  Mr.  Hornaby.  “Noth- 
ing but  the  set  of  Shakespeare  she  was  crying 
for  last  summer-like  Kate  Arnold’s!" 

In  the  burst  of  merriment  that  followed, 
Billie’s  shrill  hoot  rang  above  all  the  rest; 
smiling  radiantly,  Isabel  threw  open  the  door, 
and  flung  herself  into  her  father’s  arms. 

With  a whoop  of  joy,  Billie  grabbed  Isabel's 
hand,  and  dragging  her  with  him,  led  the  way 
in  to  the  Christmas  tree.  Half  an  hour  later, 
Isabel,  gayly  wearing  Edith’s  cap  and  scarf, 
with  an  alligator  bag  on  her  arm  and  her  lap 
heaped  with  the  Shakespeare  volumes,  looked 
up  at  her  father  with  a smile. 

4 It’s  fun  to  be  crazy,  isn't  it,  dad?”  she  said. 

‘There  is  such  a thing  as  being  too  sane,” 
Mr.  Hornaby  assented,  with  a smile. 


